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Ww are busily engaged filling up our 
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THIS WEEK 
Printers and Authors in the XVI Cent. ... 114 


London Booksellers, 1700-1750 ... ... ... ... ... 116 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


| Memorabilia. 


11S number contains the first instalment 

of a piece of work embodying the results 
of important investigation of the family con- 
nections of Edmund Spenser by our corres- 
pondent Mr. W. H. Wetpty. Amid many | 
things very much to the point of the 
present lively study of Spenser, we would 
specially draw our readers’ attention to what, 
in due course, Mr. Wetpty is to tell us 
about the identity of Spenser’s Rosalind. 


()UR correspondent Masor H. R. E. Rup- 

KIN writes to make an interesting sugges- 
tion on the origin of the expression ‘‘ Pidgin 
English.” He says:—‘‘ According to the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary (new edition) 


‘pidgin’ is a corruption of ‘ business.’ 
In my humble opinion, however, it is | 
much more likely that the origin is to. 


be found in the Chinese word ‘ pei ching ’ 
(pronounced approximately ‘pay jing’), | 
meaning Northern Capital, or what we | 
English miscall Pekin or Peking. When 
Englishmen were first permitted to enter 
China, it is most probable that Peking was 
the first large city they visited, and it was 
only aft-r protracted negotiations with the 
Emperor that they were allowed to enter any 
other parts of that forbidden land. It is, 
therefore, only natural to infer that the 
Jargon they and the Chinese used as a 
medium of communication should have come 
to be known as ‘ Pei Ching’ or ‘ Pay Jing’ 
or ‘ Pidgin’ English.’’ 


WE were interested in hearing that early 
next week Messrs, Alexander Maclehose 
and Co. will be publishing the new edition 
of the Second Series of Srrk Hersert Max- 
WELL’s ‘ Memories of the Months,’ of which 
we noticed the First Series at clxi. 305. 
They are publishing also, on the same 
date, ‘A Scotsman’s Heritage,’ a book which, 


| by various hands, deals with aspects of the 


Scottish traditions. The authors are: The 
Duke of Atholl; Sir D. ¥. Cameron, R.A. ; 
Mr. Walter Elliot, M.P.; The President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; Professor J. 
Graham Kerr; Lord Macmillan; and Dr. 
Charles L. Warr. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, February 12, 1732. 


On Wednefday was held at Ipfwich in Suf- 
folk, the County Court, being the firft fince 
the iffuing out of the Writ, for electing a 
Knight of the Shire for that County, in the 
Room of Sir William Barker, Bart. deceas’d, 


| when Sir Robert Kemp of Ubbefton in Suf- 


folk, Bart. was elected without Oppofition. 
At the faid Court, George Dafhwood of 
Heveningham in that County, Efq; would 
have been proclaim’d High Sheriff; but in 
the Record he being denominated of Haven- 
ham, it was put off ’till a new one could be 
made out 


On Sunday at Noon dy’d, aged near 90, 
her Grace the Dutchefs of Monmouth and 


Bucclugh, Countefs of Dalkeith, Baronefs 
| Scott of Bucclugh, and Baronefs of Eskdale: 


She was the Relict of James Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Natural Son of King Charles II. 


| beheaded on Tower-Hill J uly the 15th, 1685, 


and Daughter of the Earl of Bucclugh; her 
Grace had Iffue by the Duke her firft Hus- 
band, two Sons that furviv’d him, viz. James 
the late Earl of Dalkeith, Father of the pre- 
fent Earl, and Henry, late Earl of Delo- 
raine: Her Grace married in 1688 to her 
2d Husband, Charles, Lord Cornwallis and 
had Iffue a Son and two Daughters. 

Her Grace had one of the beft Eftates in 
Scotland, having 10,000]. per Annum paid 
her in London; fhe was alfo reckon’d to have 
as much Plate, and as many Jewels as any 
Perfon of Quality in Town; all which comes 
to the Earl of Dalkeith, her Grandfon, now 
Duke of Bucclugh. 

She has left feveral confiderable Legacies 
to diftant Relations, and a fufficient Provi- 
fion for all her Servants that have liv’d with 
her any Time, and a Year’s Wages, with an 
entire Suit of Mourning to all the reft of 
her Servants. Her Grace’s Corpfe will be 
interr’d at Dalkeith near Edinburgh. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EDMUND SPENSER: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS FAMILY AND 
DESCENDANTS. 


I 


Edmund Spenser had no doubts regarding 
his descent and his family relationships. 

In the dedication of ‘Mother Hubberds 
Tale’ to the ‘“Ladie Compton and 
Mountegle ’’ he writes of ‘‘ the humble affec- 
tion and faithfull duetie which I have always 
professed and am bound to beare to that 
House from whence yee spring.’’ The lady so 
addressed was Anne, sixth daughter of Sir 
John Spencer of Althorpe. She was born 
on 17 Jan., 1556. She married:—(1) Wil- 
liam Stanley, Lord Monteagle, who died in 
1581; (2) Henry, Lord Compton, who died in 
1589; (3) on 4 Sept., 1591, Robert Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset, who died in 1609. She died 
in 1618. 

In the dedication of ‘ Muiopotmos’ to the 
““Ladie Carey’’ Spenser uses the phrase: 
‘for name or kindreds sake by you vouch- 
safed, being also regardable.’’ This was 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir John Spen- 
cer. She was born on St. Peter’s Day after 
Midsummer, 1552. She married:— (1) 
George Carey (who became Second Baron 
Hunsdon) in 1596 and died in 1603; (2) Sir 
George Chamberlain; (3) Ralph, Lord Eure 
who died in 1617. She died in 1618 and she 
is described in the ‘Complete Peerage’ as a 
“learned lady.”’ 

In the dedication of ‘The Teares of the 
Muses’ to the ‘‘ Ladie Strange ’’ he refers to 
““some private bands of affinitie which it 
hath pleased your Ladyship to acknowledge.”’ 
This was Alice, eighth daughter of Sir John 
Spencer. She was born on Holy Thursday, 
1559. She married :— (1) Ferdinando Stan- 
ley, Lord Strange, subsequently Earl of 
Derby, who died in 1594, and (2) Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Brackley, Lord Chancellor 


Ellesmere who died in 1617. She died in 
1637 and it was for her that Milton wrote his 
Arcades.’ 

Sir John Spencer had five sons and eight 
daughters whose names and dates of birth are 
to be found in Add. MS. 29438, British 
Museum. 


The three ladies thus honoured by the poet 
are the Phyllis, Charillis, and _ sweet 
Amaryllis respectively of ‘ Colin Clouts Come 
Home Again,’ a poem which must have un- 
dergone revision between the date of its dedi- 
cation, December, 1591, to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and that of its publication in 159, 
because it could not else have alluded to Alice 
Spencer’s widowhood, ‘“‘ freed from Cupid’s 
yoke by fate.’’ 

In this poem, too, occur the lines :— 

The honor of the noble familie 

Of which I meanest boast myself to be. 
Finally in ‘ Prothalamion’ the lines :— 

Though from another place I take my name 

An house of auncient fame 
plainly allude to the claim of the Althorpe 
Spencers to be regarded as lineally descended 
from the Norman family of Despencer, in 
pursuance of which John Spencer and Thomas 
Spencer of Warwickshire obtained a new 
grant of arms in November, 1504 (Foster's 
‘Grantees of Arms’), The late Dr. John 
Horace Round, has in ‘ Family Origins’ an 
interesting criticism of this grant, whose 
present value lies in the fact that the poet 
seems to have had cognizance of it and there- 
fore a close acquaintance with the history of 
the Althorpe family, for as Joseph Hunter 
notes in his ‘ Hallamshire,’ p. 416: “ it is 
plain from several of his writings that he” 
(Spenser) ‘‘ was a reader and lover of history 
and family antiquities. I conjecture that 
it was in studies of this nature connected 
with his own, family, that he met with the 
name of Una; for it appears that Elizabeth 
Lady Spenser, wife of Sir Philip Spenser, 
was a daughter of Robert Tiptoft, and that 
Sir Robert Tiptoft, knight, married a lady 
whose name was Una.” 

It is idle to suppose that anyone of Spen- 
ser’s eminence as a poet and merit as a man 
would run the risk of incurring the ridicule 
which such pretensions of affinity, openly an- 
nounced, must surely bring upon him unless 
he were confident that they were well founded 
and would be generally accepted. 

Poor his father may have been—Robert 
Johnston’s ‘ Historia Rerum Britanicarum’ 
(1655) refers to Spenser as ‘‘in tenui re 
natum ”’—but he undoubtedly belonged to 
the great family who, in the words of Dr. 
Round (‘Studies in Peerage and Family 
History’), ‘‘ owed their rise neither to the 
favour of a court, nor to the spoils of monas- 
teries, nor to a fortune made in trade, but 
to successful farming.’? The celebrated, but 
ill-mannered, taunt of Lord Arundel in the 
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House of Lords to the first Baron Spencer, 
and his spirited and adequate rejoinder, are 
too well known to need reproduction here. 


II. 


Where does Edmund Spenser’s line of 
descent join with that of the Spencers of Al- 
thorpe? Let us take with some additions and 
corrections a portion of the pedigree set out 
in George Baker’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Co. Northampton.’ 

See pedigrees pp. 112, 113. 

There is a reasonably strong probability 
that within the limits of these two pedigrees 
is contained the ancestor of Edmund Spenser, 
although Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., (1783-1861) 
could find no evidence after studying the 
subject for years. 

Although Spencer tells us that his mother’s 
Christian name was Elizabeth and that he 
was born in London, there is no record of his 
father’s name. It is possible that his mother 
survived him, and she may have married a 
second time. 

In Sonnet Lxx1Iv, which was published in 
1595 and certainly was not written before 
1592, if so early, the poet lauds the name 
Elizabeth, the name of his mother, his queen, 
and his wife-to-be, and commences _ its 
spirited close with the line: ‘‘ Ye three Eliz- 
abeths for ever live.’’ It is a fair inference, 
—. that his mother was living also in 


It has been computed that there were ten 
Spensers living in London during the last 
half of the sixteenth century, and that three 
or four Edmunds of ‘the name were contem- 
o of the poet. (‘N. and Q.’ 4S. x. 


The following entries have been collected | 
from various parish registers and other 
sources :— 

1. April 18, 1553. Edward Spencer chris- 
tened, (Parish Registers of St. Mary Mag- 
delene, Bermondsey, Surrey). 

. 1564. William Holland of Islington 
married Elizabeth Spencer of Thistleworth, 
widow, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

3. Oct. 18, 1569, there was paid a bill 
signed by Mr. Secretary to Edmund Spen- 
cer that brought lettery to the Queen’s 


Majesty from Sir Henry Norris, Her Maj- | 


esty’s Ambassador in France. 
Athenae Cantabrigienses ’). 

4. 1569. An Edmund Spenser resided in 
this year at Kingsbury, Warwickshire. 


(Cooper : 


5. Oct, 27, 1579. Edmounde Spenser 
married Machabyas Chylde at St. Margaret’s 


Church, Westminster. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster,’ 
Meredyth Burke). 

6. May 13, 1584. Gregory Rigges, gent., 
of St. Gabriel, Fenchurch, married Elizabeth 
Spenser, widow, relict of Thomas Spenser, 
late of the same parish, painter. 

7. July 21, 1586. Edm. Spenser married 
Jone Bre’dge (Brettridge ?) at West Dray- 
ton, Middlesex. (‘Sixteenth Century Mar- 
riages,’ Bernau). 

8. Dec. 21, 1586. Edmunde Spenser of 
Hurstwood made his will. Probate at Ches- 
ter May 2, 1587. Testator had a grandson 
Edmund who was not the poet. 

9. Aug. 26, 1587. Florence Spenser, 
daughter of Edmund was baptized. (Parish 
Register of St. Clement Danes). 

10. March 30, 1590. Anna, wife of Ed- 
mund Spenser of Whithaven, was_ buried. 
(Registers of St. Bee’s, Cumberland). 

11. Dec, 1, 1592. Edmund Spenser mar- © 
ried Maria Towerson. (Jbid.). 

Referring to the accompanying pedigrees, 
it is probably safe to assume that the poet 
descended from either Thomas, William, or 
Nicholas, sons of Henry Spencer of Badby, or 
from Thomas, his great-grandson, who died 
in 1510, or from Nicholas, John, or Thomas, 
equally his great-grandsons, and sons of his 
grandson, Thomas Spencer of Badby. The 
wills of the first trio may survive as the 
P.C.C. wills of Thomas Spencer of Bedford, 
1491, William Spenser of Northants, 1500, 
Nicholas Spencer of Cheshire, 1510, although 
examination of these documents discloses cer- 
tain obstacles to the acceptance of this view. 
It is not altogether certain, either, that the 
P.C.C. will, 5 Sept., 1510, of Thomas Spen- 
cer of Plomested, Kent, is that of Thomas, 
son of William Spencer of Radbourne, but 
the executors are John Spencer and William 
Cope, and one of the witnesses is a Thomas 
Spencer. The testator left a widow, Agnes, 
and a son, Richard, and the poet may well 
have been a son, or perhaps a grandson, of 
this Richard, 

A writer in ‘N. and Q.’ 1928, March 17, 
(cliv. 195), points out, apparently on the 
authority of ‘Ladbroke and Its Owners,’ by 
S. H. A. H., that ‘‘ in 1550 a John Spencer 
sold the Manor of Hodnell to Thomas Wilkes. 
The date igs significant,’’ and he goes on to 
ask: ‘‘ Did this John Spenser migrate to 
London, and was he the father of the poet? ’”’ 

Particular attention is, however, demanded 
to the will (signed Jan. 31, 1531/2, and 
proved Oct. 3, 1532) of Thomas Spencer of 
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Hodnell who, apparently, had reason to 
think that he might have a posthumous heir 
and so made provision accordingly. The In- 
quisition post mortem expressly states that 
he had not a posthumous heir, and the rever- 
sion of his estate was as follows: (1) To 
Thomas, son and heir of  testator’s 
cousin, William of Badby; (2) to John and 
Giles, brothers of William of Badby; (3) to 
John, son and heir of Sir William Spencer. 
Someone, named John, of this category 
of persons, obtained possession of Hodnell, 
which he was induced to sell in 1550 to 
Thomas Wilkes, 

a greate riche commoner of the Citie of 
London and deemed well able to be an Alder- 


man and bear the office of Mayor or Sheriff and — 


to avoid the same paid a fine of 200 marks... 
and purchased the manors of Hodenhull and 
Radbourne and other lands in Co. Warwick. 
Proceedings, Series Tl, Bundle 195, 
No. 23). 


There is reason to suppose that the ven- 
dor in this case was Sir John Spencer who 


died in 1586. The demesne lands in Hodnell | 


which belonged to the Priory of Nuneaton 
were granted, in 1540, to Sir Marmaduke 
Constable (S.P.), who sold them to Sir John 
St. Lo (Sentlowe), who in turn sold them to 
Thomas Wilkes, but as Radbourne was also 
acquired by Wilkes it seems to be plain that 
Sir John Spencer sold him not only Rad- 
bourne but the Spencer portion of Hodnell. 
The name Spenser is of great antiquity and 
widely diffused in England. It clearly goes 
back to the time when men began to assume 


surnames. It is found in Bedfordshire, 
Berks, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, | 
Derby, Essex, Hants, Herts, Kent, Lan- 


cashire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middle- | 


sex, Norfolk, Northants, Northumberland, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Warwickshire, and Yorks. 


One finds it in the Catalogue of Ancient. 


Deeds (B.M. 86 aa.) as far back as the reign 
of Edward I. 
W. H. Werpty. 
(To be continued). 
PRINTERS AND AUTHORS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY: SOME 
SIDELIGHTS. 


NE of the 


most fascinating problems 


literature is the problem of determining 


first | 


period there are indications of the personal 
nature of the relationship. The attitude of 
printers towards authors and the response 
of the writing men are made particularly 
clear in four books accessible at the Hunting- 
ton Library. 

The first is a black letter quarto volume, 
| dated 1554 and printed ‘‘in the hous of 
| Thomas Berthelet,’’ with the title, ‘‘ A De. 
| claration of the state, wherein all heretikes 
| dooe leade their liues: And also of their con- 
| tinuall indeuer, and propre fruictes, which 
| beginneth in the. 38. chapiter, and so to 
_thende of the woorke. By John Gwynneth, 
clerke.’”?’ The Preface ‘‘ to the readers” is 
a most interesting and enlightening one:— 


Wel disposed and good christen readers, s0 
| it is, that about .xvii or xviii. yeres past, I 
beganne to write ger the veritee of the 
holy sacrament of the Altare: And I beeing 
then, where a print was in vse and occupacion, 
procuryng the same for the puttynge foorthe 
of that I did intende, by that tyme ii or iii 
chapiters of that I had written was printed 
for assaie, to see how the printer wolde and 
coulde set it forth, I fell so sicke, that I was 
fayne to gette me to London, for the remedy 
and helpe of mine infirmitee, where I laie a 
longe tyme in greate daunger. And before I 
was able to go abrode, the printer (as I su 
pose for lacke of worke) beeing where he myght 
come by my scrowes and papers, printed vp the 
reste of that I had doone, after suche sorte, as 
he could pike it out of my first draught therof. 
And sent me the booke, before I was able (as 
I sayd) to come out of my chamber: wherin, he 
displeased me so muche, that I did not intende 
to go any farder with the matter. And that 
not only because he did so muche with out my 
consent, but also specially because it was doone, 
before IT had perused and dewly examined that 
I had written, as that and other like thinges, 
dothe alway require. 


This argues a complete lack of co-operation, 
and disregard of the printer for the author. 
Thomas Paynell’s translation of Ulrich 
_Hutten’s work on syphilis entitled: ‘ Of the 
| Wood called Gvaiacum, that healeth the 
| frenche pockes, and also helpeth the goute in 
| the feete, the stone, palsey, lepre, dropsy, 
| fallynge euyll, and other diseses ’ ; printed by 
| Berthelet in 1540, contains a preface that 
| throws a more favourable light on the prin- 
| ter’s attitude to the author :— 


| Not long agoo after I had translated into our 


english tong the boke called Regimen sanitatis 
Salerni, I hapned being at London to talke with 
the printer, and to enquire of hym, what he 


before the student of sixteenth contary | thought, and how he lyked the same boke: and 


he answered, that in his mynde, it was a boke 


'moch necessary and very profitable for them 


the relations between printers and authors. | y take good hede to the holsom teachinges, & 
From time to time in the literature of the | warely folowed the same. And this moch far- 
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ther he added therto, that so farre forthe as 
euer he coulde here, it is of euery man very 
well accepted and allowed. And I sayde, I pray 
god it may do good, and that is all that I desire. 
And thus in talkyng of one boke and of an 
other, he came forth and sayd: that if I wolde 
take so moche peine as to translate into Eng- 
lyshe, the booke that is intytled. De medicina 


guaiaci, & morbo gallico, wrytten by that greate | 


clerke of Almayn Ulrich Hutten knyght, I 
shulde, sayd he, doo a very good dede. For 
seynge hit is Sothe, as this great clerke writeth 


of this medicine Guaiacum (for he hym selfe | 


hathe had the very experyence thereof) how 
nedefull and how 
wealthe were it? For almost into euery parte 
of this Realme, this moste foule and peynfull 
disease is crepte, and many soore 
therwith. Whan he had sayd thus his fantasy, 
and that I had bethought me, and well aduised 
his wordes, I aunswered: If I thought it wold 
do good, I wold take the peine with all my very 
hart, and it were moch greatter, and yet (sayd 
ae feare me it be as moch or more than I am 
able to accomplysshe. 


Cooper’s ‘ Chronicle,’ a black letter quarto | 


printed “in the house late Thomas Berthe- 
lettes in 1560 with the ponderous title 
“Cooper’s Chronicle, conteininge the whole 
discourse of the histories 


cession of their Kynges, the time of their 
raigne, and what notable actes were done by 
them, newly enlarged and augmented, as well 


in the first part with diuers profitable His- | 


tories, as in the latter ende with the whole 


summe of those thinges that Paulus Iouius | 
late vyeeres, | 
that is, from the beginnyng of kyng Henrie | 
the eightes raigne vnto the late death of | 


and Sleidane hath. written of 


Queene Marie, by me Thomas  Cooper,”’ 
warns the reader in a preface of the ne- 
farious dealings of two printers who are spe- 
cified by name and accused of pirating an 
edition :— 

An admonicion to the reader. 

I had gathered longe sens (gentle reader) 
dyuers profytable thinges out of moste com- 
mendable hystories, thynkynge, when tyme 
serued, to adde them to this my chronicle: but 


vpon certayne occasions I deferred the matter | 


vntill this last yere. At that tyme entendyng 
to goe forward with my purpose, I vnderstoode 
by reporte that certaine persons, for 
sake contrarie to honestie, had caused my 
chronicle to be prynted without my knowlage, 
alferynge in my dooynge what they lysted, and 


annexyng an other mans addicions vnto my | 


woorke. Wherfore I, not purposynge to leaue 
of that I entended, ouerlooked theyr edicion. 
Wherein as I saw some thynges of myne lefte 


out, and many thynges of others annexed: so. 


dyd I finde almost fiue hundred fautes and 
errours eyther of the prynter, or els of hym 
that vndertooke the correction: yea and many 


eneficial to the common | 


infected | 


as well of this_ 
realme, as all other countreis, with the suc- 


lukers | 


!of them in those thynges, that are in this 


woorke chiefly to regarded. I can not 
therfore doe otherwyse but greatly blame their 
vnhonest dealynge, and openly protest that the 
Edicion of this chronicle set foorth by Marshe 
and Ceres in the yere of Christe. 1559. is none 
of myne, byt the attempte of certayne persons 
vtterly vnlearned This, gentle reader, | 
thought good to aduertise thee, leste the fautes, 


‘by other mens lewdnes committed, should be 


fathered vpon me, to my reproch and sclaunder. 


Serious allegations are made by Jasper 
Heywood against Tottel in his extremely in- 
teresting translation of Seneca’s ‘ Thyestes.’ 
This octavo black-letter volume was dated 
1560 and printed ‘‘ in the house late Thomas 
Berthelettes ’? with the title: ‘‘ The seconde 
Tragedie of Seneca entituled Thyestes faith- 
fully Englished by Jasper Heywood fellowe 
of Alsone College in Oxforde.’’ The preface 
of this book is in verse and full of interest. 
It is rich in allusions to contemporary poets, 
including the printer Baldwin, who was re- 
sponsible for the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ 
North, Sackville and Norton :— 


But yf thy will be rather bent, 
a yong mans witt to proue, 

And thinkst that elder lerned men 
perhaps it shall behoue, 

In woorks of waight to spende theyr tyme, 
goe where Mineruaes men, 

And finest witts doe swarme: whome she 
hathe taught to passe with pen. 

In _Lyncolnes Inne and Temples twayne, 
Grayes Inne and other mo, 

Thou shalt them fynde whose paynfull pen 
thy verse shall florishe so, 

That Melpomen thou wouldst well weene 
had taught them for to wright, 

And all their woorks with stately style, 
and goodly grace t’endight. 

There shalt thou se the selfe same Northe, 
whose woorke his witte displayes, 

And Dyall dothe of Princes paynte, 
and preache abroade his prayse. 

There Sackuyldes Sonettes sweetely sauste, 
and featly fayned bee, 

There Nortons ditties do delight, 
there Yeluertons doo flee 

Well pewrde with pen: suche yong men three, 
as weene thou mightst agayne, 

To be begotte as Pallas was, 
of myghtie Ioue his brayne. 

There heare thou shalt a greate reporte, 
of Baldwyns worthie name, 

Whose Myrrour dothe of Magistrates, 
proclayme eternal] fame. 

And there the gentle Blunduille is 
by name and eke by kynde, 

Of whome we learne by Plutarches lore, 
what frute by Foes to fynde. 

There Bauande bydes, that turnde his toyle 
a Common welthe to frame, 

And greater grace in Englysshe geues, 
to woorthy authors name. 

There Gouge a gratefull gaynes hath gotte, 
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reporte that runneth ryfe, . 

Who crooked Compasse dothe describe, 

and Zodiake of lyfe. 

He apologises for his translation of the 
‘Troas,’ blaming Tottel for its  in- 
adequacy :— 

For when to sygne of Hande and Starre 

I chaunced fyrst to come, 
To Printers hands I gaue the worke: 
by whome I had suche wrong, 
That though my selfe perusde their prooues 
the fyrst tyme, yet ere long . 
When I was gone, they walls agayne 
the print therof renewe, 
Corrupted all: in suche a sorte, 
that scant a sentence trewe 
Now flythe abroade as I it wrote, 
which thyng when I had tryde, 

And foure score greater fautes then myne 

in fortie leaues espyde, 

Small thanks (quoth I) for suche a worke 

wolde Senec geue to me, 

If he were yet a lyue, and shoulde 

perhapps it chaunce to see. 

And to the printer thus I sayde: 

within these doors of thyne, 

T make a vowe shall neuer more 

come any worke of myne. 

Such firmness of action is only to be ad- 
mired ! 

I have no doubt that authors could and 
still do cause considerable inconvenience to 
printers, but theirs is much the stronger posi- 
tion, inasmuch as in their prose or verse 
they possess a weapon of retaliation that is 
apt to prove aere perennius. 

Beatrice WHITE. 

Stanford, California. 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS, 
1700-1750. 
(See clxi. passim; clxii. 46). 
ADDENDA. 


Amy, or Amey, R. The name of R. Amy 
appears in the list of London Publishers 
1737-1743 (6 S. ii, 141). The address there 
given is Charing Cross. In the London 
Evening Post 21 July, 1747, is an advertise- 
ment of Mrs. Amey, at the Gazette, Charing 
Cross. 

Anperson, G. This name also is supplied 
from the above-mentioned list. 
was Gay’s Head between the Two Temple 
Gates (Fleet Street). Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs 
of Fleet Street’ gives him here in 1737. 

Astiey, THomas (clxi. 40, 94). Dr. Woon 
had only been able to trace Astley’s business 
career up to 1750 and was uncertain whether 
this was continued up to the time of his 


His address | 


death in 1759. Apparently he did not retire 
from business in 1750, for the bulk of his 
stock was not sold until 17 May, 1759, the 
remainder being put up for. auction on 2 
Aug., 1759. 

AvusTEN, STEPHEN (clxi. 40, 94). The stock 
of ‘‘ Stephen Austen deceased ’’ was sold by 
auction 11 Aug., 1751. 

Baker, Joun (clxi. 41, 95). This booksel- 
ler at the Black. Boy in Paternoster Row 
issued two broadsides in 1710 and his imprint 
is also found on the St. James’s Post, 7-9 
March, 1715 at the same address  ‘‘ where 
advertisements are taken in.” Dr. Woop 
has recorded a James Baker at this address 
and I added to the information he gave un- 
der the same name. It would now appear 
that we should have given the name as John, 
not ‘‘ James’’ Baker. Plomer contents him- 
self with calling him J. Baker. 

BaLDWIN AND JEFFRIES (clxi. 316).—This 
firm was trading at the Bible and Crown, 
against Stationers’ Hall on Ludgate Hill in 
1745. (Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of Ludgate 
Hill’). Two years later a J. Jefferies was 
trading by himself at the Bible, Crown and 
Star in Ludgate Street. 

Batuurst, CHartes (clxi. 60, 205, 350). 
Previous to succeeding to the business of Ben- 
jamin Motte (c. 1740) he was in partnership 
with him in Fleet Street. 

Battey, J. and Woop, J. (clxi. 60, 96, 438). 
Jeremiah Batley was in partnership with 
John Wood at the Dove in Paternoster Row 


| in 1736. 


Bett, ANDREW (clxi. 60, 96). He evidently 
died in 1720 for the stock of ‘‘ Andrew Bell 
deceased ’’ was sold by auction on 28 Nov. 
1720 and on 25 March, 1721. 

BerteswortH, ArtHuR (clxi. 61, 96). See 
infra C. Hitcn. 

BickerRTON, WEAVER (clxi. 61). Another 
address can be given for this bookseller. W. 
G. B. Page’s ‘ Booksellers’ Signs of Fleet 
Street’ records him at Lord Bacon’s Head, 
corner of Palgrave’s Head Court, without 
Temple Bar from 1730-1744. In the latter 
year he removed to the Temple Exchange in 
Fleet Street where he published a ‘ Life of 
Alexander Pope.’ 

BitiinGsitey, J. His name appears in the 
imprint of a sermon published in 1729. The 
address is under the Royal Exchange. 

8S. His name also appears 
on the same sermon published in 1729 (see 
J. Brtuincstey) and his address is given at 
the Judge’s Head in Chancery Lane. 

Bincuam, J. This additional name is 
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taken from a volume entitled ‘ Jeptha’s Rash 
Vow’ published in 1733. Bingham’s address 
is given there as in Phoenix Street, Blooms- 
bury. 

Bier, S. (clxi. 61, 96). His Christian 

name was Samuel. Dr. Woop has traced him 
up to 1750, but he was probably in business 
later than that, as the stock of ‘‘Samuel 
Birt deceased ’’ was not sold off until 5 Feb., 
and 5 Oct., 1756. — 
Brare, (clxi. 61, 96), He was occu- 
pying the Looking Glass on London Bridge 
as far back as 1670. This house stood on the 
East side of the bridge, fifth from St. Magnus 
Church. 

Boppincton, J. He was in partnership 
with John Willis (cf. clxi. 438) at the Angel 
and Bible in Great Tower Street in 1732. At 
the termination of the partnership he moved 
to the Angel and Bible in Fenchurch Street. 
His trade-card, issued from there, is in the 
Banks Collection. 

Bonwicke, J. and J. Dr. Woop has 
given James Bonwicke at the Red Lion in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard (clxi. 62) up to 1720. 
Our ‘Memorabilia ’ column (ibid. 56) has pro- 
vided us with an advertisement from the 
London Journal 24 July, 1731 of J. and J. 
Bonwicke at the same address as James Bon- 
wicke’s. 

Bowyer, Mrs. Possibly the widow of 
Jonah Bowyer at the Rose in Ludgate Street 
whom Dr, Woop has traced up to 1722 (clxi. 


-Bible next the Fleece Tavern 


62, 97).. Mrs. Bowyer was in business up to 


doubtedly at the Black Bull in Cornhill 1718- 
20. About the year 1720 he moved to the 
in Cornhill 
‘(afterwards No. 32); this shop in some adver- 
tisements and billheads, is described as “‘next 
Tom’s Coffee House ’’ which is an equally cor- 
rect description, for the Bible stood between 
‘*Tom’s’’ and the Fleece Tavern. W. 
Meadows (clxi. 98 and ante p. 47), with whom 
Brotherton was sometimes in association, was 
next door at the Angel. The position of these 
shops is shown in the Plan of Cornhill repro- 
duced in 12 S. ii. 462-3. Dr. Woop has 
told us that Brotherton remained at the Bible 
till he handed the business over to his part- 
ner Sewell in 1775. A billhead in the Lever- 
hulme Collection of Brotherton and Sewell at 
this address is dated that year. 

Brown, Jonas (clxi. 63, 98). Plomer in 
his Addenda p. 324 gives Jonah (sic) Brown 
in 1714. The stock of ‘‘ Jonas Brown de- 
ceased ’’ was sold by auction on 21 Oct., 1718. 

JAMES (clxi. 63, 98). At the 
last reference the earliest date attributed to 
this bookseller at the Buck in Paternoster 
Row was 1744. I am now able to give a refer- 
ence to one of his imprints at this address 
dated 1736. As James Buckland did not 
die until 1790 this amply bears out Timper- 
ley’s statement that he was ‘‘ more than 
fifty years a bookseller at the corner of St. 
Paul’s Court in Paternoster Row.”’ 

Buckiey, Samuet (clxi. 64, 98). In say- 
ing that he removed from the Dolphin in 


1736, when her stock was sold off on 11 Jan., | Fleet Street to the Dolphin in St. Paul’s 


and 13 May, she having ‘‘ left off trade.” | 
The names of John | that his book-label, of which I have a copy, 
Brett and R. Charlton should be added to our | bears the engraved date 
list. About the year 1740 they were at the | 


Brett and CHARLTON. 


Golden Ball, over against St. Clement’s | 
Church in the Strand and they also occupied | 
a stand, with the sign of the Sun, in West- | 
ao Hall at the same period. (6 S. ii. 
41). 
BrinDiey, J. (clxi. 63, 98). His name was 
John and not Joshua as given incorrectly by 
me at the later reference. Joshua was the 
name of his father who was vicar of Cheddle- 
ton, Staffs. 


BroTHERTON, JOHN (clxi. 63, 98). At the 


last reference I gave Brotherton as being at | 


the Bible in Threadneedle Street in 1718. 
The particulars were quoted from Plomer’s 
Dictionary but I think he is not correct. 
Possibly confusion was made with a John 
Brotherton who was a bookbinder at this 
address. Examination of imprints shows that 
John Brotherton the bookseller was un- 


Churchyard in 1699 I might have mentioned 


MDCXCIX. This 
was evidently struck off at the time of his 
move to advertise his new address. An ad- 
vertisement of his in the daily press 28 Feb., 
1711, issued from the Dolphin in Little 
Britain, announces that ‘‘ To-morrow will 
be published a paper entitled The Spectator 
which will be continued every day.’’ I also 
failed to mention that Buckley was at the 
Dolphin in Amen Corner from 1713 until he 
went into partnership with Thomas Longman 
at the Ship in Paternoster Row in 1734 (ef. 
Loneman clxi. 329). 


CHANDLER, Ricwarp. Originally shopman 


to John Hooke (clxi. 152, 315) at the Flower 
de Luce, against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet Street, he succeeded to that business 
on the death of the proprietor in 
Shortly afterwards he joined Caesar Ward 
who was already established at the Ship, be- 
tween the Temple Gates, in Fleet Street. 
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Hilton Price gives Ward and Chandler there 
in 1734. Details of the enterprises of this 
firm and their branches at York and Scar- 
borough, have been given under Warp and 
CHANDLER (clxi. 435). The failure of Chand- 
ler’s ambitious venture ‘ The History of the 
Proceedings of the House of Commons from 
the Restoration to the Present Time’ (1743) 
resulted in his suicide in 1744. Accounts of 
him will be found in the autobiography of 
Thomas Gent, printer of York (1832); Davies 
‘Memoir of the York Press’; ‘“N. and Q.’ 
38. v. 11; and in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

Cuancurn, F. (clxi. 77). An earlier date. 
also his full name and address, can be added 
from the List of London Publishers compiled 
from ‘ Works of the Learned,’ 1737-43 (6 S. 
ii, 141) when it is given as Francis Chan- 
guion (sic), Juvenal’s Head, near Somerset 
House in the Strand. 

CuapmMan, Samvuet. His imprint is found 
on one of Richard Savage’s plays published 
in 1724 at the Angel in Pall Mall, where he 
appears to have succeeded Thomas Chap- 
man, (Cf. clxi. '77, 170). 

Cuartton, R. See Bretr and CHARLTON 
above. 

CLARKE, JoHN (clxi, 78). This bookseller, 
who is given by Dr. Woop as of the Royal 
Exchange in 1750, can be traced back to 1746. 

Cray, Francis (clxi. 78, 170). The date 
of this man can be extended to 1738 in which 
year the stock of ‘‘ Francis Clay, deceased ”’ 
was sold by auction. 

Crements, H. (clxi. 78). The stock of 
Henry Clements, deceased ’’ was sold by 
auction, 14 March, 1720. 

Comyns, E. (clxi, 79, and ante p. 47). He 
can be traced back to 1745. An imprint of 
this year gives his name and address as “ Mr. 
Commyns, under the Royal Exchange.”’ 

Cooper, Epwarp. This name can be sup- 
plied from Plomer’s Addenda, p. 325, where 
his address is given as the Three Pigeons, 
Bedford Street (Strand?) in the year 1701. 

Cox, Joun. Music publisher at the Viol 
(or Bass Viol) and Flute in Sweeting’s Alley, 
opposite the East Door of the Royal Ex- 
change. succeeded to ‘‘ Simpson’s 
Musick Shop ” in 1748 and I have a bill- 
head of his dated 1760 at the same address 
(cf. Joun Stmpson clxi. 384). The Simpson 
family seem to have regained the business, 
for Ja. and Jn. Simpson are found at 15, 
Sweeting’s Alley, 1767-77 and at 14, Sweet- 
ing’s Alley in 1796 (London Directories). 

Coorer, J. A bookseller in Fleet Street 
His name appears in the ‘List of London 


Publishers 1737-43.’ (op. cit.). 

Creep, Cary. This additional name is 
taken from the ‘ Memorabilia’ column, clxi, 
236, reprinted from an advertisement in the 
London Journal, 2 Oct., 1731. The address 
given is ‘‘ at the Jar between Cecil and Salis- 
bury Streets in the Strand.” 

Croxatr, James (clxi. 171). Through the 
courtesy of Mr. R. A. Peddie I am able to 
give another address for this bookseller. An 
imprint, dated 1741, reads ‘‘ Sold by J. 
Crokatt, at their Office (the Black Horse) 
near Fleet Bridge in Fleet Street.’’ Hilton 
Price, also, gives him here in 1742. 

Crupen, A. A bookseller under the Royal 
Exchange. His name appears in the ‘ List of 
London Publishers, 1737-43.’ 

Davipson, JosepH. The name of Joseph 
Davidson of the Golden Lion in the Poultry 
is given in the ‘ List of London Publishers, 
1737-43.’ Hilton Price’s ‘Shop Signs in 
Cheapside, etc.’ gives Joseph Davidson, 
bookseller, at the same address in 1737. 

Deacon, M. (clxi. 115). He was still in 
Giltspur Street in 1733 in which year he was 
one of the booksellers concerned in the pub- 
lication of ‘ Jeptha’s Rash Vow.’ 

Dopson, James. This additional name is 
supplied by the ‘List of Publishers 1737- 
43’ where his address is given as at the 
Hand and Pen in Warwick Lane. 

Dunover, Peter (clxi. 116, 173). His 
dates given at these references were 1721- 
1729; the latter can be extended to 1737, pos. 
sibly later. 

Davis, CHartes (clxi. 114, 172). An im- 
print dated 1746 shows that he was already 
at the Gray’s Inn address in that year. 

Fancourt, SAMUEL (1678-1768). From 1718 
to 1750 he was a Nonconformist minister in 
Salisbury, during which period he wrote a 
large number of religious tracts. According 
to the writer of an article on Circulating 
Libraries in The Times, 2 Sept., 1913, Fan- 
court came to London about 1730 and started 
the first circulating library in the metropolis 
at Crane Court, Fleet Street. Whether or 
no it was instituted at so early a date it had 
certainly been in existence before 1745 when 
it was dissolved and re-organised on a new 
plan. Between 1746 and 1748, was issued, 
in parts, ‘The Alphabetical Catalogue of 
Books and Pamphlets belonging to the Cir- 
culating Library in Crane Court.’ Members, 
or ‘‘ proprietors’ as they were called, were 
admitted on payment of one guinea entrance 
fee and a quarterly subscription of one shil- 
ling. The library contained between two and 
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three thousand bound volumes and about the 
same number of pamphlets. At some period 
later than 1755 Fancourt left Crane Court 
and, after several changes, removed his 
library to “the corner of one of the streets 
in the Strand ’”’ (S. Fancourt ‘D. N. B.’). 
Here the library finally failed and was seized 
by creditors. Fancourt by this time was 
> te eighty years old. He retired to Hox- 
ton Square where he died (1768) in his 
ninetieth year. The story of Fancourt’s life 
was told in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
1784 and in the Library, June, 1900. See 
also ‘ The Projector of Circulating Libraries ’ 
clxi, 319, 358. 

FarMeR, Dantet. This name is supplied 
by the ‘ List of London Publishers 1737-43.’ 
His address was the King’s Arms, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

FENNER, WILLIAM. 
Wavucu, clxi. 436). 

Graves, J. (clxi. 131). The date of this 
St, James’s Street bookseller can be taken 
back to 1711 when he published the first 
edition of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ 

GROENEWEGEN, J. The only reference I 
have found to this bookseller is his trade- 
card portraying the sign of Horace’s Head 
“J. Groenewegen and A. vander Hoeck in 
the Strand ’’ issued ec. 1715. 

Hinpg, Luxe. He was in partnership with 
T. Sowle Raylton (cf. Sow clxi. 384) at 
the Bible in George Yard, Lombard Street in 
1736-1745. 

Hitcn. (clxi, 152, 315). His part- 
nership with A, Bettesworth at the Red Lion, 
a Row, can be dated to the year 

Innys, Wi~trAM and Joun (clxi. 154, 316). 
We can extend the partnership of these two 
brothers up to the year 1728. 

Kine, Cuares (clxi. 186, 328). His date 
at Westminster Hall can be extended to 1732. 
_ Kine, R. This additional name is found 
in an imprint dated 1745; the address of R. 
King was the Bible and Crown in Fore 
Street. 

Lacy, James. This additional name is 
found in an imprint dated 1726; the address 
of James Lacy was between the Temple Gates 
in Fleet Street. 

Ler, G. This additional name is found in 
an imprint of a book entitled ‘ Jeptha’s Rash 
Vow’ published in 1733. The address of G. 
Lee was in Blue-Maid Alley (on St. Mar- 
garet’s Hill), Southwark. 

Lewis, Epwarp. This additional name is 


(See under JAMES 


the Society of Antiquaries entitled ‘The 
Birds and Beasts: A Fable,’ published in 
1710, which bears the imprint of Edw. Lewis 
in Flower de Luce Court in Fleet Street. 

Mariet, —. An entry in Plomer’s Ad- 
denda (p. 327) gives this London bookseller 
as a widow who, in partnership with H. 
Riboteau, dealt in French books. 

MarsHatt, Mrs. This additional name is 
found in an advertisement in the London 
Evening Post, 22 July, 1742, when she was 
bookselling at the Bible, over against the Hos- 
pital Gate, Newgate Street. Like many book- 
sellers of her time she sold patent medicines 
and this advertisement proclaims the virtues 
of ‘“‘ Oleum Arthriticum: or, The Specific Oil 
for the Gout, invented by Dr. Rogers of Stan- 
ford.’’ She was probably the widow of Joseph 
Marshall, who preceded her at this address 
(cf. clxi. 204, 348). 

Mittan, J. (clxi. 205, 349). An additional 
address can now be given from an imprint 
dated 1748 where he describes his shop as 
‘against the Admiralty Office, White Hall.” 

Mortrer Davip. See clxi. 350 where by 
a misprint he is given as David ‘‘ Mortimer.”’ 

Moetsens, JAMES. This additional book- 
seller is known to me by his trade-card which 
gives his address as at Horace’s Head in the 
Strand. This is almost exactly the same en- 
graving—except for the name—as on the card 
of Groenewegen and Van Hoeck issued from 
the same adress c. 1715. (cf. 403 et supra). 

Moncer, T. This additional name _ is 
taken from a satirical pamphlet ‘ Punch C-- 
and Country ’ published by T. Monger in the 
Strand in 1735. 

Montcomery, Hucu (clxi. 205). Plomer 
could only repeat the scanty details of Mont- 

omery given by Dunton. Hilton Price in 
is ‘Signs of Cornhill’ places him at the 
Looking Glass, near the Royal Exchange in 
1704 where he advertised ‘‘ an incomparable 
plaister for the stomach.’”’ The following 
year he removed to the Golden Anchor ‘‘ the 
other side of the way.” 

Morte, Bengamin (clxi. 205, 350). A 
variation of his address in Fleet Street is 
found on an imprint dated 1733 where he 
— himself as at the Middle Temple 

ate. 

Payne, OLIVE (or OLLIVE) (clxi. 220, 365). 
A definite address can now be given for this 
bookseller. He was at Horace’s Head near 
Round Court, over against York Buildings in 
the Strand in 1732 and 1734. Ollive (sic) 
Payne is referred to in the recently published 


taken from a broadside in the possession of ! ‘Purefoy Letters’ under date 1735. In 1734 
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| 
he published Charles Johnson’s ‘ History of have not found any imprints of his later 
the Lives and Actions of the most famous | than 1745. Dr. Woop has given the name of 


Highwaymen, Murderers, etc.’ and 
‘Memoirs of Count Bonnebal.’ 


elder brother of ‘‘ honest Tom Payne 


” 


succeeded him about 1740. I have not been . 


fortunate enough to find any record of the | 


O. Payne at Horace’s Head in Pope’s Head 
Alley in 1750 who has been given by Dr. 
Woop. 

Payne, Tuomas (clxi. 220, 365). 
Woop says that ‘‘he took over the shop 
vacated by his brother Horace [sic] at the 
Round Court in the Strand.’”? It might 
seem that some confusion had arisen here be- 
tween the name of his brother (see above) 
and Olive’s sign ‘‘Horace’s Head,” in Round 
Court. The Thomas Payne of Bishopsgate 
Street, whose trade-card I mentioned (clxi. 
365), appears to have been another  indi- 
vidual; I have since found an imprint of his 
dated 1750. 

Raytton, THoMas Sow.e (clxi. 366). 
His partnership with Luke Hinde at the 
Bible in George Yard, Lombard Street can 
be extended to 1745. (See also Tacy Sow Le, 


clxi. 384) 
H. (See Marrer above). 
Ricumonp, Georce. trade-card 


1730) is in my collection showing him in part- 
nership with Abram Vandenhoeck (clxi. 403) 
at Virgil’s Head, opposite Exeter Exchange 
in the Strand. 

SanpBy, (clxi. 256, 383). His 
date at the Ship, without Temple Bar, can be 
taken back to 1744 when he succeeded Ward 
and Chandler there. It is now evident that 
he was carrying on business at this Strand 
address concurrently with his other shop at 
the Ship next Falcon Court in Fleet Street. 

SHEWELL (or Sewett), T. Was partner 
. with Thomas Longman (clxi. 329) at the 
Ship in Paternoster Row 1745-47. 

Sueprey, M. (clxi. 256). Perhaps more 
often spelt Sheepy. 

TIMBERLAKE, EBENEZER. This additional 
name is found on the imprint of his ‘ The 
History and Proceedings of the House of 
Lords from the Restoration in 1660 to the 
Present Time,’ in 8 vols., published in 1742-3. 
This was produced as a companion work to 
Richard Chandler’s publication on the De- 
bates in the Commons (cf. clxi. 435, Warp 
and CHANDLER). Timberlake’s address was 
in the Ship Yard, Temple Bar. (‘ D. N. B.’). 

TryE (or Try), S. He succeeded to the 
business of Richard Williamson at Gray’s 
Inn Gate in 1737 (cf. Timperley, p. 659). I 


Dr. | 


also | Williamson’s successor as ‘‘ TyRE’’ (cf. clxi, 
He was the | 292 


Tyre, — (clxi. 276). See S. above. 

Wattnor, J. (clxi. 277). Supposing that 
there were two John Walthoe’s, as Dr. 
Woop suggests, the full address of one of 
them—presumably the younger—is found on 
imprints dated 1729 and 1735 as ‘‘at the 
Golden Ball over against the Royal Ex. 
change,’’ not ‘‘against the Royal Exchange,” 
The same two imprints also carry the name 
“J. Walthoe at Richmond’’ but whether this 
merely indicates a second address, or whether 
it represents a separate person, it is difficult 
to say. Dr. Woop said he was unable to 
trace John Walthoe senior after 1720. 

Waucu, James. We can now extend 
Waugh’s tenancy of the Gracechurch Street 
shop up to 1748. 

Ambrose 

Beaconsfield. 

ERTON PRIORY PROPERTY IN 

HERTS.—For the sake of accuracy, the 
following errors in Major Heales’s ‘ Records 
of Merton Priory,’ 1898, should be placed on 
record. 

On p. 42 the reference to a deed in the Mer: 
ton Priory Cartulary (Cotton MS., Cleo- 
patra, cvli.), relating to a grant by the 
Priory to Peter Fitz Aelwid in Stanstead 
(Abbots) is noted as p. cxii verso, of the Car- 
tulary, but it should be p. xcii verso. In 
quoting from this grant some of the pro- 
perty is said to be situated at Rateshull ; but 
reference to the Cartulary shows this to be 
a misreading of Kateshull, the Cats Hill of 
to-day; a further misreading is that of the 
abbot of ‘‘ Oxschin,’’ which Major Heales 
queries as Oxney, and is evidently very much 
in doubt over the name: it is clearly Wal- 
tham and not ‘‘ Oxschin.”’ 

On p. 51 Major Heales records a grant by 
the Priory to Silvester their clerk, of the 
vicarage of Standon, which Major Heales has 
copied correctly from the Cartulary. But in 
this case the scribe of the Cartulary is at 
fault and has written ‘‘ Standon ”’ in error 
for ‘‘Stanstead.”” Standon Church was 
never Merton Priory property, but had been 
granted more than fifty years earlier than 
the Merton document, by Gilbert de Clare, to 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. On 
the other hand, Merton Priory did own the 
advowson of Stanstead Abbots by gift of 


Roger de Wancy. H.C, Anprews, F.S.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ALE’S HORSE: INDIAN MUTINY, 
1858. — In Sir Colin Campbell’s force 
at the siege and capture of Lucknow in 
March, 1858, there was a body of Cavalry 
designated ‘‘ Wale’s Horse.” 
What was the constitution of ‘‘ Wale’s 
Horse,” and who was Wale? 


J. H. Lestiz, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


()NSLOW BURRISH.—Can any of your 
readers help me towards particulars re- 
garding the career of Onslow Burrish, who 
served as a diplomatist from 1740-1758. He 
wag Secretary at St. Petersburg in 1740-1; 
and Resident first at Brussels and then at 
the Hague, 1741 to 1744. From 1745 to 1758 
he was accredited to the Diet of Empire, the 
Circles of the Empire and various German 
Courts, e.g., Baden, Bamberg, Brandenburg, 
Brunswick, Cologne, Gotha, Hesse, Mainz, 
Trier, Wurtemburg and Wurzburg. 


ONSLOW. 


ISSECTION IN HOSPITAL SCHOOLS, 

LONDON, 1800-1820.—Is there any re- 

cord of such schools, and the hospitals to 
which they were attached ? 

Was it a custom for the bodies of those 
who died in hospitals, if not claimed by re- 
lations; and the bodies of paupers, to be 
handed over for dissection; in the latter case | 
without notifying relations ? 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ORTHAMPTON TO LONDON. — Early 
in the nineteenth century a stage wag- 
gon left Northampton, once a week, for the 
Windmill Inn, City Road, nr. Old Street. 
I shall be glad to know:— (1) Approximate 
time taken on the journey. The present 
railroad distance is about seventy miles. (2) 
The parishes through which the waggon 
passed. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


“(OACH AND SIX” TAVERN, — Lar- 

wood, ‘ History of Sign-boards,’ states 
that in 1866 there was a tavern of this name 
at Westminster, but he gives no details, and 
the name does not appear in the Post Office 
Directory. Can any reader give particulars 
of this inn, or of any London inn of the same 
name, with dates of erection and demoli- 
tion ? 


Henry Batrson. 


XIX CENT. BOATING CLUB.—To 

what boating club do the following in- 
—— on two old pewter tankards, re- 
er? :— 

H.B.C. Scratch Crew Races, Septr., 1851, 
Johnston.”’ 

‘““H.B.C. Scratch Crew Races. May 1853. 
H. H. Robinson. 2.”’ 

H. H. Robinson was, I think, Henry 
Houlton Robinson, and related to Robinson 
of Batts House, baronets. Who was John- 
ston ? 

Wirrip H. Hotpen. 


OULKES: STRANGE.—The following 

inscription is taken from the back of a 

portrait of the Rev. E. S. Floulkes, vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

Revd. Edmund §S. Floulkes, vicar of the Uni- 
versity church Oxford in the eighteen seventies. 
Married Miss Anne Strange, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Strange. He verted to Rome, became 
disgusted, wrote a book exposing Romish 
errors and frauds, was excommunicated, came 
back to the Church of England, was made vicar 
of St. Mary’s. 

Wanted, reference to biographical notices, 
and information as to Sir Thomas Strange. 


P. 


ARCHDALE HARRIS (see clxi. 401). — I 

note that the two following appear in 
the list of inscriptions from St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, at the reference : 

Archdale Harris, surgeon (b. 1724); 

Archdale Harris, surgeon (son of the 
former, b. 1771). 

Can any one kindly give me particulars of 
Archdale Harris born 5 Jan., 1664/5, who 
was at Merchant Taylors’ School from 
1674/5 to 1676. 

G. Hart. 


HE BROTHERS ADAM: INFLUENCE 
IN FRANCE.—Mr. W. G. Constable, a 

member of British Executive Committee of 
the Exhibition of French Art, now showing 
at the Royal Academy, Piccadilly, in his in- 
troduction to the Catalogue, writes :— ‘‘ The 
brothers Adam helped to create the Empire 
style in France.” 

What are the evidences leading to this 
conclusion ? 

J. LanpFear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


MASONIC LADLE: WALKER FAMILY. 

—Can anyone throw any light on the 
person commemorated on a ladle covered with 
masonic emblems, with the following inscrip- 
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| 
tion in the centre: ‘‘ John Walker Shields , 
5763’? Enquiries at South Shields Grand | 
Lodge and elsewhere have so far produced no | 
result. It is suggested that 5763 means that | 
the date of the ladle is 1763, but there is no | 
hall-mark to confirm this. The Walker | 
family were long connected with the Port of | 
Lancaster. One of them, Capt. Richard | 
Walker, made a model of a ship now in the | 
Lancaster Museum, which the South Ken- | 
sington Museum authorities say is of con- | 
siderable value. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


ELSON RELICS.—In 1908 it is recorded 
that a very interesting jug and a speak- 
ing-trumpet connected with Nelson were in 
the possession of Surgeon B. W. Wright (see 
Connisseur, Vol. xx where these relics are 
illustrated). Where are these articles now? 
They certainly ought to be preserved in the 
fine Nelson Museum at Monmouth. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Oakrigg,”’? Lancaster. 


ARODIES OF GRAY’S ELEGY.—At the | 
time of the publication of Gray’s | 
‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,’ 
and for a few years after, there appeared 
several parodies of this poem. I know that 
of the Cambridge Pen, by J. H. Moore. 

What were the others ? 

Freperick T. Woop. 

21, Christ Church Road, Sheffield. 

{Our ae gy will find long lists of 
parodies of the ‘Elegy’ in our columns at 
11 S. iii. 204, 338.] 

ORTH COUNTRY FREEHOLDERS. — 

Where can I find references or lists of 
Freemen or Freeholders in Cumberland, or 
Westmorland, or any of the northern 
counties; and what was the status or social 
position of them during the Tudor period ? 


OLD STARBOARD. | 


“ RROWN BAKER.”—In many registers, | 

chiefly in London, I find men described 

as “‘ brown baker ’’—for instance, ‘‘ Matthew 

Burkitt brown baker, 1597, 1 Feb.’’ May we 

assume, I wonder, that these men _ were 

bakers of brown bread exclusively? or did 

they bake some commodity other than bread ? 
J. P. Bacon 

RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED.—Could any 

reader tell me the origin of the phrase, “An 


old Spanish custom,” as applied, in a jocular 
sense, to any unauthorised practice? 


H. Harper. 


Replies. 


THE FLAPPER. 
(clxii. 25). 
[* 1804 was published by R. E. Mercier, 
Dublin, a volume entitled ‘ Miscellanies 
in Prose.’ This consisted of (1) eight 
articles from the Flapper; (2) five from the 
Gleaner; and (3) the Patriot, Nos. 1-16. 
The last named is dedicated to Edmund 
Burke, and signed G. S.; the first, to Sir 


Michael Smith, Master of the Rolls, in Ine 


land. Although the whole volume is anony- 
mous, there seems no reasonable doubt that 
G. S. = Gulielmus Smith, i.e., Sir William 
Cusack Smith, 1766 - 1836, Irish judge and 
pamphleteer, and son of Sir Michael Smith. 
The eight articles from the Flapper are 
Nos. 4, 12, 27, 28, 35, 52, 67 and 76. No. 76, 
which is a continuation of No. 67, on the sub- 
ject of epitaphs, was never published, as the 
Flapper came to an end with No. 75, Feb. 4, 
1797. Nos, 4, 12, 28, 67, are signed P.; 
No. 27, P. L.; No. 35, John Tradeswell ; No. 
52, has no signature. _All these articles, 
therefore, should be attributed to Sir W. C. 
Smith, instead of Nos. 3, 10, 25, 71 [60, 61*) 
signed A., which Mr. W. Graham’s MS. 
authority ascribes to W. Smith, Esq. : 
This being so—to quote Mr. Graham—“‘ An 
obvious question arises as to the trustworthi- 
ness of such an attribution of authorship?” 
If it is incorrect in one set of essays, surely 
the whole list, containing forty out of seventy- 
five, should be received with great caution. 
J. H. Burn, in his ‘ Catalogue of a Col- 
lection of Early Newspapers and Essayists,’ 
formed by J. T. Hope, and presented to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1865, p. 123, 
writes:—‘‘ Morals and literature are the 
main topics of the Flapper. The papers are 
admirably written. James Caulfield, [1st] 
Earl ot Charlemont, who died in his 70th 
year, Aug 4, 1799, was the reputed contribu- 
tor of veveral essays.’’ 
R. T. Mrrorp. 
* 60, 61, are also signed A. 


I do not think that this is of very great 
rarity. In my set, No. 1 (with Sig. B.) is 
stated to be ‘“‘ The Second Edition.’”? —Pre- 
sumably the First Edition had the Sig. A. 
No. 2 (Sig. C) is missing. A former owner 
bought it in 1869 in Dublin. I bought mine 
for fifteen shillings from Thorp (of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane), about ten years ago. 


Epwarp Heron ALLEN. 
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AN (clxii. 44, 83). —There 

has been some confusion as to the home 
of the famous McQueen, who killed the last 
wolf in the valley of the Findhorn in 1743. 
There are two accounts of the event, one as 
given by Sir HerBert from_ the 
“Lays of the Deer Forest’ by the Sobieski 
Stuarts, and the other in the account of the 
great flood on the Findhorn in 1829, writ- | 
ten by Sir Thos. Dick Lauder. 

In the first of these McQueen is described 
as of ‘‘ Pall-a-chrocain ’’; in the second he 
is said to be of ‘‘ Pollochock.’’ These names 
belong to different places, and both of them 
are wrong, as I can say from a knowledge of 
the district of many years standing. 

McQueen belonged to Pollochag, as it 
should be spelt. a farm on the right bank of 
the river, just opposite the farm Seanachan, 
(Shenachie, on the modern map) on the left , 
bank, which Mackintosh gave to McQueen | 
“ for meat to his dogs.’’ Ballachrocain, as it | 
should be spelt, is a farm on the right bank | 
of the river, two miles further down; pos- 
sibly it belonged to McQueen as well. 

The Gaelic form would be ‘“ Baile-a- 
chnocain,’’ and means. ‘‘ the farm of the hil- 
lock.” Cnoc, is a small hill or knoll, enocan, 
is the diminutive form, and chnocain, is the 
genitive case. In pronunciation, the n_be- 
comes an rT, and the middle c has the sound of 
“chk”; this, at least, is the local custom. 

Sir T. Dick Lauder gives what professes to 
be McQueen’s own account of his meeting 
with the wolf; but for some very extraordin- 
ary reason he gives it in broad Scotch. It is | 
however so graphic that it is worth repeating. © 
It is as follows :— 

As I came through the slochk, by east the 
hill there, I foregatherd wi’ the beast. My 
long dog there turned him. I buckled wi’ him, 
and dirkit him, and syne whuttled his craig, 
and brought awa’ his countenance, for fear he 
might come alive again; for they are very pre- 
carious creatures, 

Slochk — a gorge or narrow pass between | 


hills. 
H. T. Wuite. 


Hendon. 


POMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO) 

DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104). | 
—This is a very big matter, as there are | 
dozens of things which might be mentioned. | 
_Pattens : I can remember the raised iron- 
ring type being used nearly seventy years 
ago, by women of the middle-classes, when, 
mn wet weather, they had to go into the | 
garden. The use by washerwomen, and_ 
others, lasted, to my knowledge, up to about 


1910; and no doubt they are still worn in 
country districts. 

Ale Mullers: These were quite common 
thirty years ago, and one was in use in my 
late mother’s house up to 1910: not as an 
ale muller, but for obtaining boiling water 
when urgently required. When worn out, 
they were always replaced. 

Sunday Baking of Meat: I understand 
that this was done during the late war. 

Flint and Steel Tinder Boxes: Some 
twenty-five years ago, I had a small collection 
of these ; some made for use in a house, and 
others for pocket use. I obtained them 
nearly forty years ago in certain parts of 
Shropshire which were not very near a rail- 
way. I think, however they had been kept 
more as curiosities than for use. Some tin 
boxes had candle holders on the lids. 

Portable Ink-Bottles: These were in quite 
common use until recent times. The indel- 
ible pencil is now generally used. Up to 
about forty-five years ago, I frequently had 
in a waistcoat pocket, the small square, or 
oblong leather covered box, with a snap-lid. 
Inside was a fixed glass ink-bottle, the lid pro- 
vided with cork or other material, so that 
when closed the ink could not escape. 

Small Candlesticks: These were for taper 
candles, used when sealing letters, etc. I 
had a very pretty one, of ‘‘ Empire’’ type, 
until a few years ago. Such things were 
in ordinary use when I was young. 

Steel Punch for making Gun-Wads: I 
have two or three of these. They belonged to 
my grandfather, and were used in the days 
of muzzle-loaders. 

Quill Nibs: I have a few of these in the 
original small square cardboard box in 
which I bought them in Shrewsbury about 
sixty years ago. They were for use in the 
ordinary pen-holder. 

Candle-boxes: These were made of tin, and 


_the better sort were japanned. One of the 


latter type, about 12ins. long and circular, 


| with an opening like that of a vasculum box, 
was fixed on the wall at the entrance to the 
, ale and wine cellars in my late father’s house, 


I believe it was placed there when the house 
was built in 1858-9, and it was there in 1910. 
It was used for the cheaper candles, for 
though there had been gas in the house from 
the above date, candles were required for 
various kitchen, cellar, and other purposes. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
Bedroom candlesticks of silver or brass were 


formerly laid out on the hall table in every 
country house to light the way to bedrooms, 
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and guests descended to dinner carrying their 
candlesticks, which they replaced on the hall 
table in readiness for bedtime. 

In a few years candle-sticks may be obso- 
lete except for use on the dining-table, where 
silver branches are still used with incom- 
parable effect, Candles themselves may in 
time become as curious as rushlights, or be 
employed only for. church purposes. 

I am not sure if a pestle and mortar is to 
be found in the modern kitchen. The elab- 
orate screen plate-warmer once used in front 
of the kitchen fire must be obsolete, and the 
substantial oak presses (? for linen), often 
seen in butler’s pantries, have largely been 
converted to other uses. I have an example 
which stood on the ground, about 4ft. in 
height, which has become a bookcase, and a 
smaller one, which stands on a_ table, of 
mahogany, with a powerful wooden screw, 
the original purpose of which is unknown to 


me, 
H. M. 


Pattens: These, with iron rings on the 
soles, were in common use in S. Lines. in the 
1860’s, wherever there was a brick or stone 
floor that required sluicing with pails of 
water, or a back-yard that had often to be 
traversed ; visits, acceptable when not mis- 
chievous, to the laundry, and the dairy of my 
early home, frequently led to putting on 
these clogs, as they were usually called. The 
substitution of wood floors for the older 
kinds, and the modern methods of washing 
them, rendered pattens unnecessary, so they 
dropped out of use. 

ALFRED WELBY, 


Since spices and coffee are now to be had 
ready-ground, coffee-grinders, nutmeg grin- 
ders and the like are no longer in use in 
American kitchens. Wooden potato-mashers 
are replaced with ones of galvanized wire. On 
the other hand, there are a great many new 
devices, mostly mechanical, such as dish- 
washers, lemon and orange squeezers, cake- 
beaters, electric toasters, coffee-percolators, 
waffle-irons, etc, And the time of domestic 
self-sufficiency is not so far off but that in 
farmhouse attics there may not still be found 
candle-moulds, spinning-wheels, carpet-looms, 
cobbling benches, quilting-frames, and even 
spoon moulds, 

Paut McPxartin. 


Wig-Curlers: I have one of these in my 
possession. It was given to me out of a col- 
lection in a museum at Oxford by an official 
of the museum, it being a duplicate and my- 


self then the head of a museum in America, 
so that it virtually was by way of exchange, 
The object is cylindrical in form, but very 
short, the two ends being much bulged and 
the centre greatly restricted. It is made of a 
rude whitish clay. As I had not seen one 
before, nor even an illustration of one, I did 
not at first recognize it, a fact which ap. 
peared greatly to amuse my colleague, yet 
even in England I wonder how many people 
in the present day would recognize its use at 
first sight. 

Flint and Steel: This is yet in use in noble 
houses in Italy, where it ‘is proverbial that 
out of ten matches one has exceptional good 
luck if four ignite. During my first visit 
there, seeing a very fine example in wrought 
brass lying on a table in the Palazzo Massimi, 
I asked my host, the late Prince, with some 
surprise if such were still used in Rome and, 
if so, for what purpose. He answered: 
“* Questa cosa é molto utile quando i fiammi- 
feri si spengono!”’ 

Scaldine: Earthenware vessels filled with 

living charcoal, are, I believe, yet carried 
about by old women in Italy in and out of 
doors to keep their hands warm when the 
tramontana blows, 
_ Clogs: These are, of course, almost as much 
in use to-day in the Low Countries (from 
which I write) as formerly, though, if ever 
the governments become rich enough to pave, 
instead of cobbling, the streets, it is prob- 
able that they will rapidly disappear—in 
Flanders and Belgium at least, where to-day 
hardly a trace survives of the local costumes, 
the more’s the pity. 


A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 


E DIGGERS OF THE ANCIENT 

WELLS (clxi. 445; clxii. 33). — The 
literature of this subject, though scattered, 
is considerable. The best general study is 
that made by the late Mr. R. (. Hope and 
entitled ‘The Legendary Lore of the Holy 
Wells of England.’ This was published in 
1893, and its author died in 1926; his notes 
on holy wells, sacred rivers and traditions 
connected with lakes, fountains, streams and 
springs, are now in my possession and, to- 
gether with my own collections, embrace about 
eleven hundred different places in England. 
I hope shortly to be able to print these as 
an enlarged second edition of Mr. Hope's 
book, which he himself was engaged in pre- 
paring at the time of his death. 
If any correspondents of ‘ N. and Q.’ care 


to communicate with me, I shall be pleased 
to give such information as I can regarding 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the ‘‘ water-lore ’’ of any particular locality. 

I am quite convinced that the cult of the 
sacred waters was alreadyancient when Julius 
Caesar saw the hart drinking at Aylesbury. 
Many well legends, indeed, seem to have 
every claim to be ranked among the very 
earliest class of folk-lore. 

Perer B. G. BINNALL. 
Manton, Kirton Lindsey, Lincolnshire. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF RICH- 
ARD, 5TH VISCOUNT MOLYNEUX, 
(xii, 81).—In the poorly-edited revision of 


| 
| 


a lion rampant lozengy (or fretty), crowned 


or, 
For all these see Trans. Hist. Soc., Lancs, 


and Chesh., vol. xiii, pp. 260-3. 

There is a pedigree of Molyneux, showing 
the arms for each match, among Vincent’s 
MSS. in the College of Arms (No. 23, p. 30). 


R. Stewart-Brown. 


LAY BRIDGET SOMERSET (clxii. 63). 


— She was only daughter of William 


Whitmore of Leighton in Wirral, and mar- 
| ried twice, first, according to the pedigrees, in 


the Visitation of Lancashire, 1613 (Chetham | 


Soc.), Molyneux is credited with nine quar- 


terings, but there is a statement that the | 


names are not given in the MS. The quar- 
terings, should, of course, have been des- 
cribed, and probably the names could, and 
can, be obtained from the version of this 
Visitation in the Heralds College. Those 
on record there should be the basis for this 
uery. Holland, Haydock, Dutton, Rudge, 
(wife of William Molyneux, d. 1548) and 


Caryll should all apparently be included, | 
but the complete list will doubtless be avail- | 


able on application to the College of Arms. 

Some examples of Molyneux quarterings 
are on record. At Croxteth there is, or was, 
a large illuminated pedigree, with many, 
but I cannot give them. Karwaker, in his 
‘Kast Cheshire,’ vol. i, p. 447, mentions a 
shield of sixteen Molyneux quarterings at 
Bramhall Hall, of sixteenth-century date. 
The coats are detailed and are identified as, 
Molyneux, Gernet, Vilars, Lyndown, 
Downes(?), unidentified but Thwenge, two 
Holland coats, Haydock, Dutton, Thorneton, 
Minshull, Rudge, Mynshawe (but more prob- 
ably Sheen of Heath, Co. Salop), a coat like 
Rudge, and another, unidentified, probably 
Moreton of York. 

In glass at Ordsall Hall was a coat quar- 
terly of nine Molyneux, Holland, Holland, 
a coat Gules, a lion rampant lozengy (said 
not to be in the Croxteth pedigree), Dutton, 
Minshull, Sheen, Heath of Heath, Co. Salop, 
and Rugge, of Salop. 

At Sefton Church in 1590 were 
quartered coats of Molyneux, etc. :— 
a Rugge, Sheen, Heath and Moreton, Co. 

ork. 


several 


2. Molyneux, Gernet, Vilars, a coat Or 
three leopards’ faces sable, Ellall, Thwenge, 
two Holland coats, Haydock, Dutton, Thorne- 
ton, Minshull. 

3. Molyneux, Holland, Holland, Dutton, 
Minshull, Heath, Sheen, Rugge, and Gules, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ of Hough and Savage, 


Sir Edward Somerset, a younger son of 
Edward, fourth Earl of Worcester, and, 
secondly, Thomas Savage, second son of 
Thomas Viscount Savage, of Rock Savage. 
There was no issue by the first marriage, but 
a son by the second, Darcie Savage, of Bees- 
ton and Leighton. If this is correct, she 
was buried under the name of her first hus- 


band. 


| 


R. 8S. B. 


AMB AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
EAST INDIA CO. (clxi. 155; clxii. 83). 
—Was not ‘‘ the house of Boldero, Merry- 
weather, Bosanquet and Lacy a private 
firm of bankers? If so, the allusion is not to 
the E.I. Co. 


R. S. B. 
KEXING (CHINESE JUNK) (clx. 101, 
141).—My attention has lately been 


called to the above correspondence and as I 
have a picture painted by my father, Edward 
Roper, F.R.G.S., of this vessel I thought it 
would be of interest to the querist. My 
father was at the time only fourteen years 
of age and serving as a midshipman on board 
the Duke of Cornwall when they met the 
Chinese Junk in the Indian Ocean on Jan. 


/18, 1847. The picture, which is a water- 


colour, represents both vessels meeting in the 
open sea, and is labelled 
Jan. 18, 1847, The ship “Duke of Corn- 
wall,” in company with the Chinese Junk Ken- 
sing in the Indian Ocean. 
Evita H. Vipter. 
Rye. 
URNET AND CHARLES II AND THE 
MURDER OF SIR WILLIAM EST- 
COURT (clxii. 57).—Mr. J. G. Mupprman 
would appear to be mistaken in saying that 
36 Charles II is not 1684-5. first 


(nominal) year was 1649-50, and adding 35 we 
F. W. Reap. 


obtain 1684-5. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1992, 


Vhe Library. 


Culture and Anarchy. By Matthew Arnold. 
Edited with an Introduction by J. Dover 
Wilson. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.). 

Herbert Spencer on Education. Edited by 
F. A. Cavenagh. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s.). 

HE re-valuation of Victorian thought 

which is now proceeding is one of the 
most interesting modern developments. Per- 
haps the last two decades, having been lived 
through so fast and furiously, have set us 
mentally at as great a distance from the 
seventies or eighties of the nineteenth century 
as people of those days felt themselves to be 
from the century before them, so that the 
mere re-action from the immediate antecedent 
is over, and the true lines of sympathy and 
antipathy, as well as the permanent effects of 
later-won knowledge and experience, begin 
to show themselves, 

In these two members of the Cambridge 
series, ‘ Landmarks in the History of Educa- 
tion,’ we have re-valuation applied with 
authority to works, in different ways, worthy 
of the pains. ‘Culture and Anarchy’ is 
given to us, not in the text of the second 
edition from which Arnold deleted a number 
of passages, but unexpurgated as it appeared 
in 1869, though the additions, and the im- 
provements in phrasing and arrangement, of 
the 1875 text are incorporated. Dr. Dover 
Wilson’s notes give us the meaning of the 
names and the allusions; and his Introduc- 
tion sketches for us the social and political 
conditions which formed the background of 
the work, provoked its wit and zeal, and in- 
spired its irony. This is eminently useful; 
and still more useful is the acutely drawn 
characterisation of what is eternal and what 
by now virtually obsolete in Arnold’s ideal of 
culture, with correction of some of the com- 
mon criticisms upon it. The work, as a 
classic both of pure letters and of the litera- 
ture of Education, could hardly be better 
studied than in these pages under Dr. Dover 
Wilson’s guidance. We should have been 
interested in a new discussion of ‘ Hebraism 
and Hellenism.’ 

Herbert Spencer’s claim is of a narrower 
sort. What Mr. Cavenagh can best put for- 
ward in his favour is virtually the usefulness 
and attractiveness of thought seen working in 
almost total independence of tradition—rarely 


| to be observed in such vigour. 


The result is 
not exactly to be trusted—in fact, Mr. Cay- 
enagh invites the student to take these pages 
as a hunting-ground for fallacies—but it is 
undeniably, when at its best, stimulating and 
exhilarating. To differ from the Synthetic 
Philosopher on the grounds of what has been 
thought, done and discovered since his day is 
really good fun—and with the fun there is 
a modicum, after all, of good suggestion and 
instruction to be gleaned. Mr. Cavenagh 
supplies a good sketch of Spencer’s person- 
ality, as of his uneventful life and not 
altogether happy conversation. 


A Miniature History of Opera. 
A. Scholes. 
1s. 6d. net). 


PERHAPS the student will wish that this 

‘‘miniature’’ had been a_ little less 
minute; and perhaps the general reader will 
be a little dashed by the rather unlucky 
opening. Also, we doubt whether it is wise 
to refer back to Mystery Plays in treatin 
of the origin of opera. The inex 
(and for them this book seems intended) will 
almost certainly imagine some kind of deriva: 
tion from one to the other, whereas, the con- 
nection is simply that of their manifest 
ing in common a virtually universal human 
tendency to link dramatic action with song, 
Having made this slight grumble, we have 
nothing but high praise for a work which was 
needed, and cannot fail to be useful, and, 
again, has been most skilfully and pleasantly 
performed. One is specially aware of 
skill, on discovering as one lays the book 
down, how well, on the one hand, chronolog- 
ical development, and, on the other, the sev- 
eral national contributions to opera, combine 
to form a definite and clear picture in the 
mind, despite their complications. The 
different composers, too, notwithstanding the 
scale is so small, are well individualised and 
related to one another. The ‘‘ skeleton ”’ is 
held together by good lists of the outstanding 
dates illustrating each chapter. Mr. Scholes's 
work as interpreter between music and 
audience, has already brought many people 
into his debt; this new work will certainly 
increase the general obligation. 


By Perey 
(Oxford University Press, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd.. at 
in the Countv of Bucks, and published 


their Offices, 20, High Street. Hig Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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